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CHAPTER I6 


MUSLIM SPAIN AND PORTUGAL: 
AL-ANDALUS AND ITS 
NEIGHBOURS 


Hugh Kennedy 


THE TAIFA KINGDOMS, c. IOIO-c. 1086 


In the year 1000 the caliphate of Córdoba was almost certainly the richest 
and most powerful polity in western Europe. A prosperous agriculture and a 
developed cash economy were taxed to support a standing, professional army 
and an extensive literate bureaucracy. The country was effectively united un- 
der the authority of the Umayyad dynasty of Córdoba, the permanent capital 
and seat of government. Under the rule of the two caliphs, “Abd al-Rahman 
al-Nasir (912—61) and al-Hakam al-Mustansir (961—76) the state had been im- 
mensely strengthened. Their legacy was inherited by Muhammad b. Abi Amir 
al-Mansur (976—1002) who effectively ruled as military protector to the reclu- 
sive Caliph Hisham, a period in which the power of Córdoba reached its 
apogee. Only in Constantinople could a comparable state be found. Unlike 
those of the Byzantine empire, however, the frontiers of al-Andalus were free 
from major outside threats: to the north the Christian kingdoms and counties 
had been repeatedly raided and their armed forces worsted in battle, culminat- 
ing in the humiliating sack of Santiago de Compostela in 999. To the south, 
the Berbers of the Maghreb were divided into the clients of Córdoba and their 
enemies, but none offered a serious challenge. The removal of the Fatimids 
from Tunisia to Egypt in 969 meant that there was no threat to al-Andalus 
from the Muslim east. 

In the next quarter ofa century this was to change with dramatic and, to the 
Muslims ofal-Andalus, terrifying suddenness. By 1025 the political community 
of al-Andalus, was broken beyond repair. In the place of one government, 
there was a plethora of small, competing polities, and the Christian states 
of the north were rapidly seizing the opportunity to exploit their southern 
neighbours politically and economically. 

The reasons for this change have been discussed in the previous volume but 
some important points should be emphasised. The caliphate of Córdoba was 
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never as centralised as it appears from the Córdoba-based histories on which 
we depend for most of our information. In the Ebro valley, for example, even 
al-Mansur had ruled in partnership with powerful local lords, the Tujibi family 
of Saragossa, while in the upland plateau to the south-east of Córdoba, the 
Dhu l-Nunid Berber chiefs enjoyed considerable immunity in their own areas. 
In some areas, the break-up of the caliphate simply allowed these submerged 
political structures to emerge on the surface. 

The second important factor was the effective demilitarisation of most of 
the Muslim population of al-Andalus. When the Muslims had conquered the 
Iberian peninsula in the years after 711, they had effectively been a nation 
in arms. Gradually, however, this position began to change. As early as the 
tenth century, the geographer Ibn Hawqal had noted that the native Andalusis 
showed no enthusiasm for warfare.' In the tenth century they were progres- 
sively excluded from the armed forces which were recruited from sagaliba 
(a term originally used to describe slaves of Slav origin but later all slaves of 
northern origin) and, increasingly under al-Mansur and his immediate suc- 
cessors, from Berbers from North Africa. The sagaliba came as individuals 
and were integrated in the fabric of the state but the Berbers were often re- 
cruited in small tribal groups which preserved their own identities and served 
under their traditional leaders. These Berber troops aroused strong resent- 
ment, especially among the people of Córdoba, who increasingly felt that they 
were arrogant and overbearing. Under firm management this army proved 
effective and was able to hold its own against the Christians but, faced by a 
collapse of government at the centre, it rapidly disintegrated into different, hos- 
tile groups, each anxious to secure a share of the resources of the peninsula for its 
own use. 

Such a crisis came immediately after the death of al-Mansur's son and suc- 
cessor, al-Muzaffar, in 1008. He was succeeded by his brother, ‘Abd al-Rahman, 
known as Sanjul (Sanchuelo) after his maternal grandfather, Sancho of Navarre. 
He made the mistake of trying to have himself installed as caliph in place of the 
fainéant Hisham II. The Umayyad family had been the one real focus of unity 
among the Muslims, and the removal of this figurehead fatally undermined 
the legitimacy of the state. Furthermore, ‘Abd al-Rahman openly showed his 
reliance on the Berbers to the exclusion of other groups. This in turn led to 
an explosion of popular anger which resulted in the death of “Abd al-Rahman 
and, ultimately, in the siege and destruction of Córdoba by the Berbers between 
1010 and 1013. By 1013 the power of Córdoba was broken and the Umayyad 
pretenders who struggled for the title of caliph from 1013 to 1031 had neither 
the military backing nor the resources to extend their transient power beyond 


1 Ibn Hawqal, Surat al-Ard, ed. Kramers, pp. 108-9, 113. 
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the immediate environs of the city itself. In 1031 the ancient office of caliph, 
now more a liability than an asset, was suppressed by the Cordovans. 

With the collapse of the caliphate, al-Andalus broke up into a number of 
different states, each with its own court and capital. Their rulers were known 
to the Arabic historians as muluk al-tawa' if or kings of the regions, hence 
the common description of them as Taifa kings. In some ways this political 
disintegration had the effect of spreading wealth and power in the peninsula. 
A regional capital like Saragossa could boast the rich and luxurious palace 
of the Aljaferia, Valencia became an important centre for the first time since 
the Muslim conquest, and Toledo, Granada and Seville were all the seats of 
cultured courts. But the political impact for al-Andalus was disastrous. The 
successor states to the caliphate essentially tried to model themselves on the 
system created by “Abd al-Rahman III and al-Mansur, with mercenary armies 
and professional bureaucracies, as well as inflated and expensive courts. The 
result of this was a fierce competition for resources which inevitably meant that 
each Taifa kingdom was the enemy of its neighbour, attempting to incorporate 
it or seize valuable territory from it. Rulers were impelled to make alliances 
with other Muslim states or, more disastrously, with the Christians, to try to 
overwhelm their neighbours. It is this competition for resources, rather than 
any ethnic or party differences, which accounts for the political instability of 
the Taifa period and the fatal inability of the Andalusis to unite against the 
increasingly powerful Christian states of the north. 

It is not immediately clear why the Christians were able to seize the military 
initiative so convincingly at this period. As early as 1008, different factions 
in Córdoba had been seeking Christian military support, and throughout the 
Taifa period the Muslims seem to have found it virtually impossible to resist 
Christian arms. Part of the reason may have been the introduction of heavier 
horses and armour among the Christians in Spain in the eleventh century as 
elsewhere in north-west Europe, and their military effectiveness can be com- 
pared with that of the Normans in southern Italy at the same time. However, 
there were also other factors at work. The armies of the Taifa kings seem to have 
been very small. With the Muslims on the defensive, sagaliba were no longer 
available and al-Andalus was no longer an attractive prospect for Berbers. 
Remarkably, the Taifa kings seem to have made very little attempt to replace 
these military elites with locally recruited troops and there seems to have 
been no effort to broaden the basis of military participation by encouraging 
Andalusis to participate in the jihad or holy war. Instead, the most common 
response of the Taifa monarchs to Christian aggression was to accept the pay- 
ment of ‘parias’, in effect tribute, to buy immunity from attack. This in turn 
merely increased the problems they faced and the fiscal burdens resulting from 
the parias led to social discontent without providing any increased security. 
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The Taifa kingdoms can conveniently be divided into groups according 
to their origins and character. One group of rulers can be described as Arab 
patrician families who succeeded to power in areas where their families had 
long been influential. The most conspicuous of these were in the wealthy 
riverain cities of Seville, Saragossa and, with some differences, Córdoba. At the 
time of the collapse of the administration in Córdoba after 1010, the leading 
landowner in Seville was Isma'il b. 'Abbad who was also gadi or judge of the city. 
In times of confusion or uncertainty in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, gadis 
frequently emerged as representatives of the interests of urban populations.” 
In ror9 Isma‘il was succeeded in his position of power by his son Muhammad, 
who by his death in 1042 was king of the most powerful of all the Taifa states. 
Like the ‘Abbadids of Seville, the Tujibis of Saragossa claimed descent from 
an ancient Arab family. They had emerged as the leading dynasty in Saragossa 
and the middle Ebro region in the early tenth century and had survived the 
centralising efforts of both al-Nasir and al-Mansur so it was natural that al- 
Mundhir b. Yahya al-Tujibi assumed power after 1010. He was succeeded in 
1021—2 by his son Yahya but family feuds seem to have precipitated a crisis and 
in 1038—9 the family were replaced by another related family of Arab origin, the 
Hudids, who ruled until the city finally fell to the Christians in 1118. Córdoba, 
although greatly reduced in wealth and size, was still an important city. When 
the caliphate was abolished, the city was ruled by a group (juma‘a) of local 
notables, headed by the Banu Jahwar family, whose forebears had been leading 
members of the military and bureaucratic elite of Córdoba for the preceding 
two centuries. 

Away from the major river valleys, the uplands of the Meseta were dominated 
by Muslims of Berber origin whose ancestors had come to al-Andalus at or soon 
after the Muslim conquest and it was the leaders of these groups who now took 
power. The best documented of these are the Banu Dhu’-Nun whom we hear 
of in the area of Cuenca and Uclés from the ninth century on. Like the Tujibis, 
their influence had survived the rise of the caliphate in the tenth century and 
they now emerged as the leading power in the area. In about 1018, however, 
Isma'il b. Dhi'l-Nun, lord of Uclés, was able to take over the city of Toledo, and 
from then until the fall of the city to Alfonso VI in 1085 the family ruled the old 
Visigothic capital. We know much less of the origins of “Abd Allah b. al-Aftas 
who took control of Badajoz in 1022 and made it the capital of a large kingdom 
in the western Meseta and Portugal, but the evidence suggests that he too came 
from a local Berber family. The Banu Razin were another such family, who 
gave their name to the little upland town of Albarracin which was their capital 
from the early eleventh century until it was taken by the Almoravids in 1104. 


? M. Fierro, "The Qadi as ruler’, in Marin and Garcia-Arenal (1994), pp. 71-116. 
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In these two groups, the coming of the Taifas represents continuity with 
previous structures, rather than a real break. In other areas, however, the new 
elites which had emerged under al-Nasir and al-Mansur attempted to carve out 
a position for themselves. In the aftermath of the collapse of the government of 
Córdoba, sagaliba leaders attempted to set up states in Badajoz and the Levante 
around Valencia but they were unable to sustain themselves and were soon 
displaced by Berbers in Badajoz and a descendant of Al-Mansur in Valencia 
though sagaliba dynasts did manage to cling to power until 1060 in Tortosa 
and 1075-6 in Denia. 

Much moresuccessful were the newly arrived Berber leaders. The best known 
of all the Taifa kingdoms is the one established by the Zirid family in Granada, 
not only because it was large and powerful but because of the ‘Memoirs’ written 
by the last king of the family, ‘Abd Allah b. Buluggin (1073-90) after he had 
been deposed by the Almoravids.? This work provides a fascinating and unique 
insight into the tortured world of Taifa politics and constitutes one of the most 
revealing historical documents of eleventh-century Europe. The Zirids had not 
arrived in al-Andalus until the time of al-Mansur’s son al-Muzaffar (1002-8) 
but they rapidly established themselves as the most aggressive and warlike of 
all che Berber groups. Their determination was reinforced by the fact that they 
were exiles from North Africa and could never return. From 1013 onwards Zawi 
b. Ziri and his followers, about 1000 in number, took control of Granada, then 
a small fortress which they developed into their capital, and made the kingdom 
of Granada, which also included the south coast around Málaga, into one of 
the most powerful of all the kingdoms, and deadly rivals to the ‘Abbadis of 
Seville. Other mercenary groups, notably the Banu Birzal in Carmona, also 
seized control of towns in Andalusia but none of them enjoyed the power or 
longevity of the Zirids. 

The political history ofthe Taifa period is dominated by rivalries and mergers 
between the kingdoms and the slow but inexorable and, ultimately, irreversible 
progress of Christian domination on the other. At the beginning of the Taifa 
period there were some thirty independent political units, some little more than 
village states, others like Seville and Saragossa, substantial regional powers. By 
1080 only nine of these survived, Almería, Badajoz, Granada, Majorca, Seville, 
Toledo, Saragossa and the two tiny and remote mountain states of Albarracin 
and Alpuente. In terms of expansion, the most successful of the kingdoms 
were "Abbadid Seville, Hudid Saragossa and Dhu'l-Nunid Toledo. Under the 
rule of al-Mu' tadid (1042-69) Seville took over Mertola in 1044-5, Neibla in 
1051, Huelva and Saltes in 1051-3, Algeciras in 1054-5, Silves in 1063, Ronda 
in 1064-6, Moron in 1065-6, Carmona in 1066-7 and Arcos in 1068-9. In 


3 See Abd Allah b. Buluggin, AL Tibyan. 
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1076-7 Córdoba was finally incorporated into the 'Abbadid domains. Thus 
by 1080 the kingdom of Seville dominated the whole of the south-west of the 
peninsula. At the same time the small states of the Levante were taken over by 
Saragossa (Tortosa 1061-2, Denia 1076) and Toledo (Valencia 1065). 

The consolidation of political power did nothing to reduce the destruc- 
tive rivalries among the more important kingdoms. Typical of these was the 
warfare between Toledo and Saragossa for control of the city of Guadalajara 
which lay on the frontier between them. Both sides then made alliances with 
Christian powers, the Dhu']-Nunids with Navarre and the Hudids with León- 
Castile, which enabled the forces of the Christians to ravage Muslim lands at 
will. 

For most of the Taifa period, however, the Christian powers were more 
concerned to tax than to conquer the Muslim states to the south. After the 
middle of the eleventh century the payment of large sums of ‘parias by Muslim 
rulers became common. In 1051 the ruler of Lleida was paying tribute to the 
Catalans to protect him from his relatives in Saragossa. In 1058 Fernando I 
of León-Castile made an agreement with the Aftasid ruler of Badajoz for the 
payment of 5000 dinars per year; in 1060 he began to collect tribute from 
Saragossa and in 1065 from Seville. By 1073 even Granada, far to the south and 
surrounded by other Muslim territory, was obliged to pay. 

"Abd Allah b. Buluggin saw the extraction of parias as the prelude to conquest 
but the Christian powers were surprisingly slow to begin territorial expansion 
at the expense of their neighbours to the south. In the west, the Muslims lost 
Coimbra in 1064 and Coria in 1076 while in Aragón Barbastro fell briefly into 
Christian hands in 1064. However these were all minor gains and it was not 
until Alfonso VI was presented with a major political crisis in Toledo that the 
Christians made an important gain. In 1082 there was a rebellion in the city 
against the feeble rule of Alfonso's protégé al-Qadir, and the king felt obliged 
to assert his control. In 1084 he began a loose siege of the city which fell to the 
Christians on 25 May 1085 after al-Qadir was promised the throne of Valencia 
as compensation and the inhabitants were guaranteed freedom of worship and 
security of their possessions. 

The fall of Toledo precipitated a general crisis in al-Andalus. It is clear that 
there was widespread discontent with many of the Taifa kings among the ulama 
and other religious figures who were responding to popular disillusion with 
high taxation and the perceived humiliation of Muslim arms at the hands of 
the Christians. The loss of Toledo concentrated the minds of other Taifa kings, 
including al-Mu' tamid of Seville, who must have been particularly dismayed 
when Alfonso VI raided his kingdom as far south as Tarifa in the summer 
of 1083. No one could be in any doubt that al-Andalus was doomed without 
outside help. 
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THE RISE OF THE ALMORAVIDS c. 1050-1118 


Compared with the history of al-Andalus, the history of Morocco in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries is obscure. There were no major intellectual centres 
and no native historical tradition. The only significant cities, Tangier, Fes and 
the commercial centre of Sijilmassa on the northern fringes of the Sahara, 
were insignificant in comparison with Cérdoba or Seville. The country was 
dominated by Berber tribes, many of them only superficially Islamised. 

This position began to change from about 1050 with the emergence of 
the Almoravid movement. The name Almoravid comes from the Arabic 
al-murabitun, meaning those who bind themselves together in defence of 
the Faith. The movement had been founded by one “Abd Allah b. Yasin, a 
Berber from the tribe of Gazzula in the western Sahara who had visited al- 
Andalus and returned profoundly convinced that his fellow tribesmen were 
not true Muslims. He imposd a fierce puritan morality on his followers and a 
simple and rigourist view of the Islam which many seem to have found at- 
tractive. Following the example of the Prophet himself, Ibn Yasin began to 
organise military expeditions against other Berber tribes who he claimed were 
infidels. 

The Almoravids were a religious movement, not a tribe, but Ibn Yasin owed 
his success in large part to connections with a tribe, the Lamtuna from the San- 
haja confederation of Berbers and their gifted chiefs, the Banu Turgut, notably 
Abu Bakr and his cousin Yusuf b. Tashfin. When Ibn Yasin was killed fighting 
the Barghwata Berbers in 1059, the Banu Turgut assumed control of the move- 
ment. Unlike the later Almohads, however, this was a purely secular leadership 
and the Almoravid rules were dependent on the ulama of Morocco and later 
of al-Andalus to provide religious and legal guidance and endorsement. 

Despite the death of Ibn Yasin, Almoravid forces continued to advance in 
Morocco. In 1070 the Almoravids began the construction of a new military 
base and capital city at Marrakesh, north of the Atlas Mountains. Shortly 
afterwards Abu Bakr left to campaign in the areas south of the Sahara and Ibn 
Tashfin took charge as sole leader. In a series of campaigns, Sale was taken in 
1073, Fes and Tlemcen in 1075, Tangier in 1078 and Ceuta in 1085. Part of their 
success was due to the efficient and tightly knit leadership of Ibn Tashfin and 
his close relatives but the Almoravids were also successful because, as a religious 
movement, they could attract recruits from a wide spectrum of Berber tribes 
in a way no leader of a single tribe was able to do: the religious ideology was 
an integral part of Almoravid success. 

By 1083 the Almoravids had reached the Straits of Gibraltar and were in 
undisputed control of Morocco. By pure coincidence, this was also the year 
in which Alfonso VI led his immensely damaging raid into the territory of 
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Seville and appeared on the north side of the Straits at Tarifa. Two years later, 
after the fall of Toledo, the Muslim rulers of al-Andalus were faced with a stark 
choice, to accept the inevitability of Christian conquest or to seek help from 
uncouth co-religionists in Morocco. According to the most probable account, 
representatives from al-Mu'tamid of Seville, al-Mutawwakil of Badajoz and 
"Abd Allah of Granada went to seek the support of Ibn Tashfin who responded 
by agreeing to lead an expedition in 1086. 

From the start the Almoravid initiative was dogged by the fact that the 
Andalusis and Moroccans had very different aims. The Taifa kings hoped that 
their new allies would defeat the Christians and restore the status quo, but 
Ibn Tashfin was reluctant to embark on any longer-term commitment unless 
he was given overall command. None the less, the first invasion was a major 
success. The Almoravid army, perhaps 12,000 strong, crossed the Straits in 
July 1086, Alfonso hastily abandoned his siege of Saragossa and marched south 
to meet them. On 23 October the two armies met on the plains north-east 
of Badajoz at a site known to the Christians as Sagrajas and the Muslims as 
Zallaqa. The result was a triumph for the Almoravids and their Taifa allies, 
Alfonso's forces were entirely defeated and the king retreated to the north. The 
Almoravid forces then returned to their homeland. 

Despite the scale of the victory, it soon became apparent that the bal- 
ance of power had not significantly altered and the Castilians still demanded 
and received parias. In 1088 a new Almoravid expedition was planned. This 
time the objective was the castle of Aledo which was held by the Castilians 
and which threatened communications between the Guadalquivir valley and 
the Levante. Ibn Tashfin and the Taifa kings set up a joint siege but things 
did not go well. The feuds and rivalries between the kings, each hoping for 
Ibn Tashfin’s support, seriously undermined the Muslim war effort. At the 
same time, it became apparent that there was considerable popular feeling in 
al-Andalus that the Almoravids would be more effective and more just rulers 
than the native kings. In November 1088, after four months of futile blockade, 
Ibn Tashfin returned to North Africa, determined that the fiasco would never 
be repeated. 

In 1090 Ibn Tashfin returned again, not as an ally but effectively as a con- 
queror. None of the Taifa kings was able to put up any serious resistance. The 
Almoravids took Granada in 1090, Seville and Almeria in 1091 and Badajoz in 
1094 without a struggle and the last kings were taken into exile in Morocco. 
In the Levante, the newcomers were faced with more determined opposition, 
not from the local Muslims but from the Christians led by El Cid. When 
Al-Qadir had been ejected from Toledo he had been installed as king of 
Valencia but his rule was unpopular and in 1092 the gadi, Ibn Jahhaf, de- 
posed and executed him. Instead of calling in the Almoravids, however, Ibn 
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Jahhaf tried to set himself up as a latter-day Taifa king. In doing so he was 
opposed by most of his subjects, who looked to the Almoravids for protection, 
and El Cid, who had been away at the time of the coup but now returned to 
take control. Ibn Jahhaf tried to play the two off against each other but, for 
reasons which are not entirely clear, the Almoravid force sent in 1093 retreated 
without achieving anything and Ibn Jahhaf was left to face the wrath of El Cid 
who took the city in May 1094 and had the unfortunate gadi burned alive. 
From 1094 until his death in 1099 El Cid ruled Valencia as an isolated outpost 
of Christian rule, defeating several Almoravid attacks. It was not until 1101 that 
his widow Jimena was obliged to abandon the city and the Almoravids took 
control. 

With the capture of the tiny kingdom of Alpuente in 1104, the Almoravids 
now ruled the whole of al-Andalus with the exception of the kingdom of 
Saragossa, which remained as a buffer state in the hands of its Hudid rulers until 
1110. With the exception of Valencia, however, the Almoravids had recovered 
none of the areas which had fallen to the Christians in the eleventh century. 
Despite the victories of their field armies at Sagrajas in 1086 and again at Uclés 
in 1108, they seem to have lacked the expertise and the organisation to mount 
major sieges, without which they could not hope to take Toledo or any of the 
other Christian fortresses in the Duero valley. 

The establishment of Almoravid rule in al-Andalus was in the main peaceful. 
The total numbers of Almoravid soldiers is uncertain but in one account there 
were said to have been 17,000 horsemen distributed around the peninsula. 
Whether the total is accurate or not, they were clearly a fairly small proportion 
of the total population. They continued to live a separate life, distinguished by 
the custom, inherited from the Sahara, of veiling the males, hence they were 
often known to the Andalusis as 4/-mulathimun (the veiled ones). They seem 
to have been confined to military and administrative roles and probably did 
not compete with native Andalusis in trade or agriculture. 

Almoravid rule also promised major tax reforms. Islamic law made a number 
of provisions on taxation based on the Qur'an and the Prophet’s own practice. 
These included the kharaj tax on land, a jizya or poll-tax on non-Muslims, 
and a tithe on the wealth of the Muslims. The disadvantage with this system 
was that these Quranic taxes bore heavily on agriculture as opposed to trade 
and that they never produced sufficient revenues to sustain a bureaucratic and 
military state. The Taifa kings had been obliged to raise non-Quranic taxes, 
sometimes known as magharim from a number of different sources, including 
markets and commerce. The Almoravids promised that such taxes would be 
abolished and, faced with the appeal of religious correctness combined with 
lower taxes, many people in al-Andalus were happy to throw in their lot with 
the newcomers. 
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Almoravid rule was maintained by a partnership with the ulama, the civilian 
and religious elite of the cities of al-Andalus. As the treatise of Ibn "Abdun* 
reveals, much of the everyday administration was conducted by the gadi of the 
city and his subordinates working in partnership with the Almoravid military 
governor. The qadis, chosen largely from urban patrician families, who were, 
or claimed to be, of Arab descent, were major figures in the political life of the 
period and men like Abu'l-Walid b. Rushd of Córdoba (d. 1126) and Abu Bakr 
b. al-Arabi of Seville (d. 1148) played an important role in mediating between 
the Almoravids and the Andalusis. When the Almoravids lost the support of 
this group in the 1140s, their power rapidly declined. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ALMORAVIDS, 1118—45 


The years between the incorporation of the kingdom of Saragossa into the 
Almoravid empire in 1110 and the loss of the city to Alfonso I of Aragon mark the 
high point of Almoravid power in the Iberian peninsula. Thereafter problems 
began to emerge. One of these was a failure in leadership. On his death in 1106 
Ibn Tashfin was succeeded by his son ‘Ali who ruled until 1142. He was a pious 
and mild-mannered man. He was also something of a recluse, spending his time 
in Marrakesh and only making three short visits to al-Andalus in the whole of 
his reign. Command in al-Andalus was held by members of the Banu Turgut, 
the ruling family: some of these like “Alis son Tashfin, who was commander 
from 1126 to 1138, were efficient and competent but the fact remained that 
real power stayed in Marrakesh and that al-Andalus was something of a side- 
show: when the capital was threatened by the growing Almohad movement in 
1138, Tashfin was withdrawn from al-Andalus to help to defend the core of the 
empire in North Africa. 

To an extent, the Andalusis had made a contract with the Almoravids: they 
would accept them as rulers as long as they were able to defend them from 
the Christian threat. During the 1120s it became apparent that the Almoravids 
could no longer keep their side of the bargain. In 1118 Saragossa, only incor- 
porated into the Almoravid empire in 1110, was lost to the Aragonese and with 
it the middle Ebro valley and ancient Muslim settlements like Tudela and 
Calatayud (1121) and Daroca (1122). Equally damaging to Almoravid prestige 
was a major raid led by Alfonso I of Aragon in September 1125 through the 
Levante to the lands around Granada and Cérdoba and to the south coast at 
Motril. He returned north in the spring of 1126, having achieved no permanent 
conquests but having demonstrated the inability of the Almoravid forces to 
defend their subjects. He also took back with him many Mozarab Christians 


^ Ibn ‘Abdun, Seville musulmane, French trans. E. Lévi-Provengal, Paris (1947). 
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to settle his newly conquered lands in the Ebro valley, so further weakening 
the demographic and tax-base of al-Andalus. 

The appointment of Tashfin b. Ali as commander in al-Andalus in 1126 in 
the aftermath of Alfonsos raid led to a restoration of Almoravid military power. 
In 1134 Alfonso I of Aragon was killed during an unsuccessful attempt to take 
Fraga in the lower Ebro and the Muslim frontier was effectively stabilised. 
When Tashfin was recalled to Morocco in 1138, leadership of the Muslim cause 
was taken over by another branch of the Almoravid ruling family, the Banu 
Ghaniya, who managed to prevent major Christian advances until the mid- 
11408. 

The Almoravid regime collapsed not in Spain but in Morocco. From 1125 
onwards the Atlas mountains were controlled by Almohad tribes — impregnable 
in the mountain fastnesses but uncomfortably close to Marrakesh. The 
Almoravids were able to defend their capital but the Almohads gradually ex- 
panded their hold of the mountain areas. The Almoravids came increasingly to 
rely on the Catalan mercenary Reverter to defend them against their Muslim 
enemies, further undermining their claims to be champions of Islam. After 
a period of stalemate in the 1130s, the Almoravids’ position declined rapidly 
in the early 1140s. Reverter was killed in 1144 and Tashfin b. Ali, who had 
succeeded his father in 1145, died in battle in western Algeria in 1145. The last 
shadowy Almoravid rulers managed to hold on in Marrakesh until 1147, when 
they were finally overwhelmed by the Almohads. 


THE ALMORAVID TO ALMOHAD TRANSITION, 1145-8 


The débâcle of the Almoravids in Morocco obliged the Muslims of al-Andalus 
to try to arrange their own defence. There is evidence that the Almoravids had 
long been resented by the local population. In 1121 there had been an uprising 
against them in Córdoba after a local woman had been assaulted in the streets. 
At first Ali b. Yusuf had attempted to crush the disturbance by force, but seeing 
how fierce the resistance was, he accepted a compromise arranged by the local 
ulama. From 1144 anti-Almoravid sentiment became more open and in Badajoz 
there was violence between the Almoravids and the local people. From other 
cities they left peacefully for Morocco. By 1148 only Granada and the Balearic 
islands remained under Almoravid control: Granada fell to the Almohads in 
1155 but the Balearic islands remained in the hands of the Almoravid Banu 
Ghaniya and the base for repeated raids on Almohad North Africa. 

In the absence of central control, the Andalusis were obliged to look to local 
leaders and there emerged a new generation of short-lived Taifas. It is noticeable 
that the old military elites of the caliphal and Taifa periods seem to have almost 
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entirely vanished. The only exception was Sayf al-Dawla b. Hud, son of the 
last Taifa ruler of Saragossa, who attempted with some success to establish his 
power in the Levante. However, he was defeated and killed by the Castilians 
at Albacete in 1147 and his attempt to revive the family fortunes failed. In 
some cities, Málaga, Jaen, Valencia and Córdoba, the gadis, usually members 
of well-established local urban patrician families, took over as effective rulers. 
In Córdoba the people expelled the Almoravid governor and assembled in the 
mosque to elect the gadi Ibn Hamdin, not just as judge but as secular ruler as 
well. Elsewhere, local military men of obscure origin who were probably minor 
figures in the Almoravid hierarchy took over. Among these was Sidray b. Wazir 
in Beja and the Banu ‘Azzun in Ronda, both families who were to serve the 
Almohads for many years as the backbone of their Andalusi forces. The most 
successful of these military men was Muhammad b. Sa'd b. Mardanish. His 
father had led the successful Muslim defence of Fraga in 1134, and in 1147 
Muhammad was able to take over command of the Andalusi forces in the 
Valencia area. Until his death in 1172 he was able to maintain an independent 
kingdom, relying heavily on Castilian support against the Almohads but none 
the less remaining an indigenous Muslim polity. Most remarkable were the 
Sufi Muridin of the Algarve region, led by Ahmad al-Qasi of Silves. This Sufi 
movement began as a religious reaction to the austere and rigourist Almoravid 
view of Islam, but from 1144 Ibn Qasi transformed it into a political movement 
and made himself ruler of the Algarve. 

Given time and security, al-Andalus might have developed a new indigenous 
political system but these new rulers were faced with the reality of Christian 
pressure on their northern frontiers which allowed them no real time to con- 
solidate their power. Disasters came thick and fast. In the west Santarém and 
Lisbon fell to the Portuguese in 1147, in the centre Alfonso VII of Leön-Castile 
took Calatrava and Almería in the same year, while in the north-east the last 
Muslim outposts in the Ebro valley were lost, Tortosa in 1148 and Lleida and 
Fraga in 1149. As in the early 1080s, the Andalusis had to look to North Africa 
to ensure their survival. 


THE EARLY ALMOHADS c. II20—63 


Like the Almoravid movement, the Almohads were an Islamic religious revival 
movement which transcended tribal divisions and so was able to unite many of 
the Berber peoples of North Africa with a common ideology. However, like the 
Almoravid empire, the Almohad state was essentially a dynastic organisation, 
ruled by the family of the first caliph “Abd al-Mu' min. The origins of the 
Almohad movement have been carefully preserved by the piety of Almohad 
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writers, notably in the memoirs known as the Kztab al-Ansab composed by a 
leading member of the early Almohad elite known as al-Baydhaq.’ 

According to this tradition, the Almohad movement was founded by one 
Muhammad b. Tumart, a Berber from the Sus area south of the Atlas mountains 
who went on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and returned convinced that the Islam 
of the Maghreb needed radical reform. On his return journey he attracted a 
number offollowers, notably "Abd al-Mu' min al-Kumi from the Tlemcen area. 
He arrived at Marrakesh in 1120 but his message was rejected by the Almoravid 
leaders and he returned to his native Sus. Here he began to establish a religious 
community among the Berbers of the High Adas which rejected both the 
religious and secular authority of the Almoravids. 

The differences between Almoravid and Almohad beliefs do not seem to 
have been very great: both were sternly puritanical in their interpretation of 
Islam. Almohad apologists, anxious to distance themselves from their Al- 
moravid rivals, accused them of anthropomorphism, of being dominated by 
women (probably because of their custom of veiling of men) and a number 
of minor differences. The Almohads also proclaimed the absolute unity of 
God and hence were called muwahhidun from which the Spanish Almohade 
is derived. However, after his rejection in Marrakesh, Ibn Tumart did make 
one important religious innovation: he had himself proclaimed mahdi by his 
followers. This term, equivalent in some ways to the Christian messiah, meant 
that he could claim divine authority for decisions on Muslim law and practice 
in the Almohad community and also that contradicting him was equivalent to 
opposing the will of God. 

In 1130 the movement suffered a major set-back. The Almohads attempted 
a direct attack on Marrakesh but were repulsed with heavy casualties. Shortly 
after this defeat, the Mahdi Ibn Tumart died. This was a moment of crisis for 
the Almohad movement and it could easily have disintegrated entirely, but, just 
as Abu Bakr and ‘Umar had seized the initiative on the death of the Prophet 
500 years before, so “Abd al-Mu' min now had himself proclaimed caliph. The 
accession of ‘Abd al-Mu' min established the dynasty which was to rule the 
Almohad empire until its final collapse. Ibn Tumart does not seem to have 
left any children and his brothers were marginalised and discredited, but “Abd 
al-Mu' min made no claim to succeed as mahdi; as Abu Bakr had been first 
khalifa (caliph) to the Prophet, so he was first caliph to Ibn Tumart. 

"Abd al-Mu' min continued to develop the Almohad ruling structure on the 
lines established by Ibn Tumart. From the beginning the basis of Almohad 
power lay in the tribes of the High Atlas and the Sus, most importantly the 
Hintata, whose leader Abu Hafs “Umar was effectively second in command, the 
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Gadmiwa, the Ganfisa and the Harga. ‘Abd al-Mu' min himself came from the 
Tlemcen area in western Algeria, from the low-status tribe of Kumiya, and he 
may have relied on Abu Hafs “Umar to secure the loyalty of the Atlas Berbers. 
Ibn Tumart had established a rather elaborate hierarchy consisting of an inner 
Council of Ten, who were his original followers, and a Council of Fifty, mostly 
Berber tribal leaders. There is no record that these councils functioned as such 
under “Abd al-Mu' min and members were not replaced when they died, but 
the descendants of the Ten and the Fifty remained as a hereditary privileged 
caste in the Almohad state. In addition the Almohad hierarchy consisted of 
huffaz and talba (literally those who remember the Qur'an and students). 
Originally these were propagandists for the Almohad cause but under ‘Abd 
al-Mu' min, hafız was a title given to governors and military men who did not 
come from the Almohad tribes and talib to gadis and preachers who publicised 
Almohad doctrines. Under ‘Abd al-Mu' min, power in the Almohad regime 
was concentrated in a hereditary elite consisting of the sons of the caliph, the 
sons of Abu Hafs ‘Umar and the descendants of the Ten and the Fifty. It was 
a closed elite but, until the 1220s, a homogeneous one and internal conflicts 
were very few. 

The triumph of Almohad arms in Morocco was complete by 1147. After 
the suppression of a widespread rebellion of the Berber tribes of the Sus in 
1148, ‘Abd al-Mu’ min was able to turn his attention to other areas. Two fields 
of action offered themselves, al-Andalus to the north and Tunisia (known in 
medieval Arabic as Ifriqiya) to the east. Throughout the twelfth and early thir- 
teenth centuries, Almohad energies and military power were divided between 
these two fronts, North Africa usually, but not always, receiving priority. Fight- 
ing on two fronts seriously weakened Almohad commitment to the cause of 
the Muslims of al-Andalus, and caliphs were seldom able to spend more than 
a year or two consecutively fighting the Christians there. The problem was 
compounded by the very centralised nature of the Almohad political appara- 
tus: no serious military initiative could be undertaken without the presence 
of the caliph and, if the caliph was in Tunisia, the Almohad authorities in 
al-Andalus could do little more than mount minor defensive campaigns against 
the Christians. 

Despite the desperate position of the Muslims in al-Andalus, Almohad in- 
tervention was at first slow and tentative. A first expedition, led by a deserter 
from the Almoravids, Barraz b. Muhammad al-Massufi, landed in 1147 on the 
invitation of Ibn Qasi and other local rulers in the Algarve, alarmed by 
the loss of Lisbon in the same year. In January, 1148 Seville was occupied and 
the city was to remain the capital of Almohad al-Andalus. In 1149 the people of 
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Córdoba offered their submission to avoid the loss of their city to Alfonso VII. 
The incorporation of these areas of al-Andalus into the Almohad empire was 
largely achieved peacefully. Neither the caliph nor his sons participated in the 
expeditions, and the Almohads acted in alliance with local Andalusi military 
leaders like Sidray b. Wazir and the Banu “Azzun. 

North Africa remained the focus of the caliph’s concerns. From 1151 he 
began the development of a new military base at Rabat, a site with a good 
water supply and pasture which was to serve as a gathering place for Almohad 
armies before they set out on major expeditions. In 1152-3 he launched his 
first major expedition to the eastern Maghreb, taking Bougie (Bijaya) and 
Constantine. In what is now eastern Algeria, he came into contect with the 
Arab tribes, the Banu Hilal and the Banu Riyah who had come to the area in 
the previous century. They were defeated in battle and numbers of them were 
settled in the plains of Morocco to provide cavalry for the Almohad forces. 
According to Almohad sources, however, these Arab troops were a constant 
source of disruption and much less reliable than the Berbers and Andalusis 
who formed the bulk of the Almohad forces. Even more dangerous in the long 
run, the tribes of Algeria and southern Tunisia remained unsubdued and were 
to prove dangerous and persistent enemies to the Almohads, especially when 
allied with the Banu Ghaniya of the Balearic islands. There was never a time 
when the Almohads could feel secure in their control of this area. 

On his return from the east, ‘Abd al-Mu' min embarked on a major reor- 
ganisation of the state. He had some fifteen sons who appear in the historical 
record, and many of these were now given commands and provincial gover- 
norates; these sayyids, the tide by which members of the ruling family were 
known, were to be the backbone of the administration. 

The Almohad army was composed of a number of different elements, with 
different cultures and at least two different languages, Arab and Berber. The 
Almohad tribes from the Masmuda tribes of the High Atlas formed the core 
of the army. They continued to fight in tribes rather than being distributed in 
other formations and the bulk of them probably fought on foot. Then there 
were the Arab tribes, notably the Banu Hilaland the Banu Riyah recruited from 
the eastern Maghreb. In al-Andalus, locally recruited troops served under their 
own commanders alongside the Arabs and Berbers. From 1186 onwards there 
were also Ghuzz Turks, recruited in the Middle East, who presumably served 
as mounted archers and whose privileged status provoked some resentment 
among old-established groups. 

On major campaigns, the Almohad armies may have numbered over 100,000 
but the state never developed mechanisms for paying this number or supply- 
ing them on campaign. On the campaign against Huete in 1172, on which we 
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are fairly fully informed,’ the Almohad army seems to have numbered about 
20,000, half Arabs and half Berbers. For most of them, payment came in irreg- 
ular donatives rather than regular salaries and they were expected to support 
themselves by foraging and pillage. When things began to go wrong, the army 
rapidly broke up in chaos. There is some evidence that elite groups like the 
Ghuzz were given fiefs (‘Zgtas) but we have no idea how general this practice 
was. Many must have joined Almohad campaigns in the hope of booty or spir- 
itual rewards, and leading and disciplining these armies proved very difficult; 
the organising of a prolonged siege of a fortified city was almost beyond their 
capabilities. The military failure of Almohad arms in al-Andalus was ultimately 
the result of the very rudimentary administrative apparatus. 

On his return from the east, "Abd al-Mu' min began to address Andalusi 
affairs and two sayyids were sent with some troops. In 1155 Granada was sur- 
rendered to Almohad forces. Almería, taken by Alfonso VII in 1147, was recap- 
tured in 1157, and Ubeda and Baeza were restored to Muslim rule. The death of 
Alfonso the same year and the division of the kingdom of Leön-Castile into 
two kingdoms provided the Almohads with further opportunities, the more 
so because the weaker Leonese were often prepared to make alliances with the 
Almohads to save themselves from being overrun by their Christian neighbours. 
Despite these successes, al-Andalus was far from secure and in 1158 the town 
militia of Ávila raided as far as the walls of Seville. The Muslims were no more 
united than the Christians and Ibn Mardanish maintained his independence 
in Valencia and the Levante with the support of the Castilians. 

The caliph, however, continued to regard Tunisia and the war against the 
Normans of Sicily, who had occupied some of the coastal towns, as his first 
priority. He left Marrakesh in October 1158 and, after one of those leisurely 
progresses which were characteristic of Almohad military activity, he arrived at 
Tunis in July 1159. The city soon surrendered and he then went on to the much 
stronger city of Mahdia. Here the Normans, sheltered by the fortifications 
built by the early Fatimid caliphs in the tenth century, held out for some six 
months before surrendering. The caliph then spent some time attempting to 
set up an administrative system in the central Maghreb before finally returning 
to Marrakesh in the summer of 1160. 

Only at this stage, some thirteen years after the first Almohad intervention 
in al-Andalus, did the caliph himself direct his attention in that direction. He 
came as far as Gibraltar where he met the leading Almohad administrators in al- 
Andalus and caused the fortifications to be built before returning to Marrakesh 
in the spring of 1161. While he was there, the vulnerability of Almohad rule 
was dramatically demonstrated when supporters of Ibn Mardanish seized the 
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town of Carmona, only 40 kilometres from the capital at Seville, at the end 
of 1160 and held out for a year before the city could be retaken. In 1162 
supporters of Ibn Hamushk seized Granada in a surprise attack and it required 
a major military expedition despatched from Marrakesh to reassert Almohad 
control. Both these humiliations were inflicted by Andalusi Muslim opponents 
of the regime: the Almohad armies had yet to launch any expeditions against 
Christian-held territory. 

In 1163, "Abd al-Mu' min seems to have decided to launch a major expedition 
to al-Andalus. He assembled an army, said to have numbered 200,000, at Rabat 
in May 1163 but before this vast and unwieldy force could be set in motion he 
died and his son and successor was obliged to spend the next years consolidating 
his hold on power rather than undertaking major new initiatives. 

In the thirty-three years in which ‘Abd al-Mu' min had led the Almohad 
movement, his achievement had been immense. He had led the Masmuda 
Berbers of the High Atlas from their isolated mountain villages to being the 
ruling caste of an empire which stretched from the Gulf of Sirte to the Adantic 
and the Algarve. He had maintained his loyalty to the teachings of Ibn Tumart, 
but moderating them so that he did not alienate the mass of the Muslim pop- 
ulations over whom he ruled. He had established an administration which was 
simple compared with the hierarchical bureaucracy of tenth-century Córdoba, 
but still effective, and he led a heterogeneous army which had proved its worth 
campaigning in Algeria and Tunisia. At the same time there was a darker side 
to his rule. His rise to power had been accompanied by brutal purges of anyone 
in the Almohad tribes whose acceptance of his rule was in doubt and by the 
ruthless persecution of Ibn Tumart’s brothers. His armies had been successful 
against the Normans and Arabs in Tunisia but had failed to crush Ibn Mardan- 
ish in the Levante, still less roll back the tide of Christian conquest in Spain 
and Portugal. 


THE CALIPHATE OF ABU YA QUB YUSUF, 1163—84 


"Abd al-Mu' min was succeeded by one of his numerous sons, Abu Ya'qub 
Yusuf, then governor of Seville. His accession was essentially the result of a 
coup d'état within the ruling family. The original heir had been another son, 
Muhammad, but he had been eased out by a third brother, Abu ‘Hafs, “Umar, 
who had emerged as the leading power behind the throne during the old 
caliph’s last years. For reasons which are not clear, Abu ‘Hafs claimed the office 
not for himself but for his own full brother, Abu Ya‘qub Yusuf. However, Abu 
‘Hafs remained his brothers most influential adviser and supporter. From this 
time on, the descendants of the other brothers were increasingly marginalised 
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and only the Almohad empire was run by the families of Abu ‘Hafs and Abu 
Ya'qub. 

The new caliph was twenty-five years old but already had political experience 
as governor of Seville. He was an interesting character. A product of his father's 
emphasis on educating the Almohad hierarchy, he was an intellectual and a 
renowned bibliophile with a strong awareness of history. However, he was less 
successful as a military leader, lacking determination and energy at crucial 
moments. 

The new caliph’s first preoccupation was to establish himself in power in 
Marrakesh: two of his half-brothers who had opposed his succession met mys- 
terious deaths but the deposed Muhammad was allowed to live in retirement 
in Marrakesh. He was also dogged by illness which meant that he could not 
provide any active leadership. In 1166-7 the Almohads were faced by a rebellion 
among the Gomara Berbers of north-west Morocco. 

Despite these distractions, the Almohads moved to take action in al-Andalus. 
Their main objective was to destroy the power ofIbn Mardanish and his son-in- 
law Ibn Hamushk who were threatening Córdoba. In 1165 a force of Almohads 
and Arabs led by two of the caliph's half-brothers defeated Ibn Mardanish at 
Fahs al-Jullab near Murcia but they were unable to go on to attack the city 
and the threat still remained. In 1168 Ibn Mardanish’s men were able to raid as 
far west as Ronda. Ibn Mardanish may have been the most serious challenge 
the Almohads faced in al-Andalus but he was not the only one. In the west, 
the Portuguese guerrilla leader Giraldo Sempavor (the Fearless) led a series of 
successful raids in Extremadura, culminating in the capture of Badajoz in 1169. 
Fortunately for the Almohads, the king of León, Fernando II, was as alarmed 
as they were by Giraldo’s conquests, and by 1170 the Leonese Almohad alliance 
had more or less stabilised the position, although Badajoz remained an isolated 
outpost, supplied from Seville by heavily guarded convoys. 

In 1171 the caliph himself finally arrived in al-Andalus to begin a major 
campaign. Apart from ‘Abd al-Mu' mins fleeting visit to Gibraltar in 1160, this 
was the first time an Almohad caliph had visited al-Andalus in the quarter 
of a century since they had taken power in Morocco. A large army, said to 
have been composed of 10,000 Almohads and 10,000 Arabs, was recruited for 
the expedition and they crossed the Straits in the summer. The caliph was 
fortunate in his timing for early in 1172 Ibn Mardanish died, of natural causes. 
His position had already been weakened by the defection of Ibn Hamushk, and 
his own brother, and his family now decided to make peace with the caliph. 
They acknowleged Almohad rule in Murcia and Valencia but Ibn Mardanish's 
brother Yusuf was allowed to retain the governorate of Valencia until his death, 
and the family were recruited into the Almohad elite. Al-Andalus had been 
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united by agreement rather than conquest and Almohad rule meant little 
change in the government or social structure of the Levante. 

With the pacification of al-Andalus, the caliph was now free to embark on 
an expedition against Christian Spain. In the summer of 1172 he launched an 
expedition against the small fortress town of Huete, about 50 kilometres west 
of Cuenca. We know more about this foray than any other Almohad military 
expedition because Ibn Sahib al-Salat, an Andalusi working in the Almohad 
civil service in Seville, was an eye-witness and wrote a full account of it in his 
chronicle.’ Despite the presence of some 20,000 Muslim troops and almost 
all che leading figures in the empire, the expedition was a complete fiasco. The 
siege of Huete was abandoned after a few days in July and the army then made 
its way as best it could through Cuenca and across the mountains to the plains 
of the Levante where it broke up. After the Almohad army had failed to take 
this tiny outpost, it could not pose any real threat to Toledo or any of the other 
cities lost to the Christians since 1085. 

Part of this failure was due to poor leadership: at crucial moments the caliph 
did not appear on the battlefield and was preoccupied with theological dis- 
cussion. But the problem went deeper than personal failings. The Almohad 
army was really three armies, the Almohad Berber forces, the Arab troops re- 
cruited in the western Maghreb and the local Andalusi militias. They fought 
under their own leaders in their own units and the soldiers spoke two different 
languages, Arabic and Berber. In these circumstances rivalries and misunder- 
standings were inevitable, and our source, Ibn Sahib al-Salat, is bitterly critical 
of the Arab contingents. The Almohad government also seems to have found it 
impossible to organise a supply train. This large army was expected to maintain 
itself by foraging or buying provisions along the way but forage soon ran out 
and markets could not be found. In addition, most of the troops were paid 
very irregularly and soon ran short of money. After the retreat from Huete, the 
Almohad army gradually scattered, driven by the need to feed itself. The failure 
to take Huete shows that the Almohad state was too administratively underde- 
veloped to launch and sustain the sort of prolonged campaign of siege warfare 
which would have been necessary to recapture territory from the Christians. 

The caliph remained in al-Andalus until 1176, the longest continuous visit 
by any Almohad sovereign, but he seems to have stayed in Seville and no 
major military expeditions were mounted. Instead the Christians continued to 
advance: Beja was lost temporarily in 1172, retaken in 1174 but finally lost in 
1178. In 1177 Cuenca, isolated from the rest of al-Andalus and neglected by the 
Almohads, was taken by the Castilians. Both Leonese and Castilians contin- 
ued to raid deep into Andalusi territory around Seville and the Guadalquivir 
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valley and it was only the continuing rivalry between Castile and León which 
prevented further Christian advances. 

After his return to Marrakesh, the caliph occupied himself in building 
projects until in 1180 he began a major campaign in Tunisia. The main problem 
was the bedouin Banu Riyah in the Gafsa area. At first, the expedition was a 
success, Gafsa was taken and the Banu Riyah submitted and agreed that they 
would be transported en bloc to al-Andalus to participate in the Holy War. The 
caliph then left his brother al-Hasan as governor of Tunis and began his return 
to Marrakesh. On his departure, the agreement with the Riyah soon came to 
nothing and, though some joined the Almohad armies, many remained to defy 
the Almohad administration and oppress the local settled Berber populations. 
When they had outside allies, the Banu Riyah were to emerge as a real threat 
to the Almohad empire. 

It was not until the autumn of 1183 that the caliph felt able to respond to the 
increasingly desperate cries for help from his Andalusi subjects. He assembled 
a large army and reorganised the administration of al-Andalus, appointing his 
sons to the governorates of the four main cities, Seville, Córdoba, Granada 
and Murcia. In June 1184 the army crossed the Straits and headed directly 
for Santarém, the Portuguese outpost on the Tagus river. As at Huete twelve 
years before, a siege was begun but, hearing of the approach of a Leonese 
army (the Leonese had recently made peace with the Portuguese), the caliph 
lost his nerve and ordered a retreat. In the confusion, the garrison made a 
sortie and surprised and wounded the caliph in his scarlet tent. As the Muslims 
retreated slowly to Seville, Abu Ya qub Yusuf, second Almohad caliph, died of 


his injuries. 


THE CALIPHATE OF ABU YUSUF YA'QUB AL-MANSUR, 1184-99 


The caliph was succeeded by his son, confusingly named Abu Yusuf Ya‘qub, 
who will be referred to by his honorific al-Mansur (the victorious) to avoid 
confusion. He seems to have had none of his father's intellectual interests — it 
was he who ordered the disgrace of the great philosopher Ibn Rushd (Averroes) 
to placate orthodox Muslim opinion — but he was a much more determined 
soldier and military leader. Unfortunately, the Arabic sources for his reign are 
very meagre: we know almost nothing of the internal affairs of the Almohad 
empire during this period and even the great triumph at the battle of Alarcos 
in 1195 is hardly reported. 

His first move was to return to Marrakesh and secure his authority in the 
capital. Having done that, the main problem he faced was not the creeping 
advance of the Christians in al-Andalus but a major rebellion in the eastern 
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Maghreb. When the last of the Almoravids, the Banu Ghaniya, had been driven 
out of mainland al-Andalus, they had taken refuge in the Balearic islands. At 
first they were prepared to submit to Almohad overlordship but in 1184 there 
was a coup, the old leader Muhammad b. Ishaq b. Ghaniya was deposed by 
his brothers, and the new leader, “Ali, rejected Almohad authority. This would 
not have mattered much, since the Balearic islands were marginal to Almohad 
concerns, except that ‘Ali made contact with the partisans of the Hammadid 
dynasty, Sanhaja Berbers like themselves. The Hammadids had ruled much of 
western and central Algeria before the Almohad conquest and were keen to 
re-establish their position. ‘Ali also found allies among the bedouin of southern 
Tunisia who were now restless again. He sent messengers to the ‘Abbasid caliph 
in Baghdad, pledging his allegiance, and in return was granted the titles held 
by his Almoravid predecessors, and Saladin was instructed to send soldiers to 
support him. This Almoravid resurgence, uniting as it did all the main enemies 
of the Almohads in the central and eastern Maghreb, threatened to undermine 
the empire in its heardands. 

Al-Mansur was obliged to mount a major campaign to put an end to this 
menace. He left Marrakesh in December 1186 and reached Tunisia in the spring 
of 1187. At first things went badly for Almohad arms and the caliph’s cousin 
was defeated by ‘Ali b. Ghaniya at ‘Umra, but later al-Mansur defeated the 
allies at al-Hamma in southern Tunisia in October. Early in 1188 he finally took 
the rebel stronghold at Gafsa after an assault which showed that the Almohads 
could deploy siege engines to take a fortified city if the circumstances were 
right. 

As al-Mansur made his way back to Marrakesh, he became aware that the 
defeat at ‘Umra had encouraged opposition, even within the Almohad ruling 
family. The governor of Murcia made overtures to Alfonso VIII of Castile, 
perhaps hoping to set up a client kingdom as Ibn Mardanish had done, and 
the governor of Tadla in central Morocco had joined the conspiracy. The caliph 
acted ruthlessly and both the suspect sayyids were taken and executed, the first 
time members of the ruling family had been put to death. For the moment all 
was quiet but it was a forerunner of the internal rivalries which were to tear 
the Almohad movement apart in the first half of the thirteenth century. 

On his return to the capital, the caliph began to turn his attention to al- 
Andalus where the position of the Muslims was once again critical. In the 
summer of 1189, Sancho I of Portugal, aided by northern crusaders on their 
way to the Holy Land, took the city of Silves, so establishing a Christian 
outpost on the southern shore of the Algarve. At the same time Alfonso VIIT 
of Castile raided the Guadalquivir valley around Seville. The response of the 
local Almohad authorities was feeble and inadequate: only the arrival of the 
caliph could reverse the position. 
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Al-Mansur crossed the Straits in the spring of 1190 and launched a raid 
into Portugal where the Muslim army destroyed Torres Novas and made an 
unsuccessful attempt to take Tomar. As at Huete in 1172, the army soon began 
to run out of food and the caliph was forced to return to Seville by the end of 
July. He spent the winter in Seville and launched an expedition early the next 
year. The first objective was the small coastal town of Alcacer do Sal (Arabic 
Qasr Abi Danis) south of Lisbon. Siege engines were brought by sea, the town 
was taken and a Muslim garrison installed. On the way back the caliph was 
able to retake Silves. 

With the position in the Algarve stabilised al-Mansur returned to Morocco. 
Here he occupied himself with the massive extension to the city his father had 
founded at Rabat, which had become the normal assembly place for Almohad 
armies before going on major expeditions. He was also obliged to send men 
and resources to Tunisia, where the Banu Ghaniya were once again encour- 
aging the dissidents and he was laid low by illness. In these circumstances, 
he had no opportunity to follow up and consolidate his modest successes in 
al-Andalus. 

In 1195 he once again crossed the Straits. In mid-July he led his large army 
through the Sierra Morena to the Campo de Calatrava. Alfonso VIII led the 
Castilian army south to meet him, as Alfonso VI had come to meet Ibn Tashfin 
at Zallaqa in 1086. Despite the fact that it was a major triumph for Muslim arms, 
the Arabic sources give little account of the battle which followed at Alarcos 
on I7 July.? It is clear that Alfonso suffered a major defeat, that his army was 
obliged to beat a hasty retreat to the north, and that all the castles in the Campo 
de Calatrava fell into Muslim hands with the exception of Salvatierra which 
held out until 1211. 

Instead of following up this victory, however, the caliph returned to Seville 
and spent the winter building and gardening at his new palace of Aznalfarache 
(Arabic Hisn al-Faraj) across the river from the main city. The next year he led 
a raid to Extremadura, taking a number of small towns including Trujillo and 
then moving up the Tagus valley as far as Toledo. Here the army ravaged the 
countryside but there was no attempt to set up a formal siege or to maintain 
a presence over the winter and the Muslims returned to Seville. In 1197 there 
was another show of force when the raiders reached as far as Madrid and 
Guadalajara but, once again, no sieges were undertaken and no permanent 
gains were made. 

This represented the apogee of Almohad power in the peninsula, but it 
was also the last time a Muslim army was to reach the Tagus valley. In the 
spring of 1198 the caliph was obliged to return to Morocco, where he was once 


? For the sources, Huici Miranda (1958), pp. 138-216. 
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again laid low by illness and where he died carly in 1199, leaving a young and 
inexperienced son, al-Nasir to succeed him. 

Al-Mansur’s death marks the end ofthe greatness of the Almohad caliphate. 
The next quarter of a century saw the major defeat of Muslim arms at Las 
Navas de Tolosa in 1212 and the inexorable Christian expansion into the heart 
of al-Andalus. The death of al-Nasir in 1213 led to a series of succession disputes 
which divided the Almohad elite. As the rulers bickered, their subjects began to 
look for new rulers who would protect them more effectively and in al-Andalus 
the beleaguered Muslims turned to local warlords to try to keep the Christians 
at bay. 

After the fall of Toledo in 1085, al-Andalus was not militarily viable and, 
without outside support, it would soon have been conquered by the Christians. 
Similarly after the fall of Lisbon, Almeria and the last Muslim outposts in the 
Ebro valley in 1147, the position of the Muslims was critical. In both cases 
the North African invaders were able to postpone the disaster but not to re- 
establish al-Andalus. With a few minor exceptions, no city which fell to the 
Christians was ever reoccupied by the Muslims. In the end, the Almoravids 
and Almohads lacked the administrative and political structures to organise 
siege warfare and effective garrisons. Their armies raided for booty, but were 
unable to govern or defend. At the same time, they remained outsiders and, 
however cultured members of the Almohad clite were, they remained Berbers, 
whose roots were in Morocco. When hard decisions had to be made, both the 
Almoravids and the Almohads concentrated their resources in Morocco, not 
al-Andalus, and al-Andalus was left, in the words of al-Mansur himself, ‘an 
orphan’. 
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